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DANGERS OF THE WHALE. FISHERY. 

Of the dangers sometimes occasioned by the resistance 
of the whale, or its eforts to retaliate upon its assailants, 
Captain Scoresby relates various instances, It has hap- 
pened that the harpooner has been struck dead in an in- 
stant by a blow from the animal’s tail. At other times 
the stroke has fallen upon the boat and jerked the crew 
out of it into the water. ‘‘ A large whale,” says our au- 
thor, ‘‘ harpooned from a boat belonging to the same ship 
(the Resoluton of Whitby) became the subject of a gen- 
eral chase on the 23d of June, 1809. Being myself-in 
the first boat which approached the fish, I struck my har- 
poon at arm’s length, by which we fortuuately evaded a 
blow that appeared to be aimed at the boat. Another 
boat then advanced, and another harpoon wasstruck ; but 
not with the same result ; for the stroke was immediately 
returned by a tremendous blow from the fish’s tail, The 
boat was sunk by the shock, and at the. same time whirled 
round with such velocity, that the boat-steerer was pre- 
cipitated into the water, on the side next to the fish, and 
was accidentally carried down to a considerable depth by 
its tail. After a minute or so he rose to the surface of 
the water, and was taken up along with his companions 
into my boat. A similar attack was made on the next 
boat which came up; but the harpooner being warned of 
the prior conduct of the fish, used such precautions, that 
the blow, though equal in strength, took effect only in an 
inferior degree. The boat was slightly stove. ‘The ac- 
tivity and skill of the lancers soon overcame this design- 
ing whale, accomplished its capture, and added its produce 
to the cargo of the ship. 

Tn some instances, the boat instead of being struck into 
the water, has met with the equally alarming fate of be- 
ing projected by a stroke of the powerful animal’s head or 
tail into the air. The following remarkable instance of 
this is given by Captain Scoresby. 

“Captain Lyons, of the Raith of Leith,” says our au- 
tuthor, “‘ while prosecuting the whale fishery on the Lab- 
rador coast, in the season of 1802, discovered a large 


despatched in pursuit, and two of them succeeded in ap- 
proaching it so closely together, that two harpoons were 
struck at the same moment. The fish descended a few 
fathoms in the direction of another of the boats,.which 
was on the advance, rose accidentally beneath it, struck it 
with its head, and threw the boat, men, and a paratus 
tbout fifteen feet into the air. It was inverted by the 
stroke, and fell into the water with its keel upwards. All 
the’people were picked up alive by the fourth boat, which 
was just at hand, excepting one man, who having got en- 
tangled in the boat, fell beneath it, and was unfortunate- 
Y drowned. The fish was afterwards killed.” The 
Wood-cut is copied from an engraved sketch of this singu- 
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Moral Eales. 











whale at a short distance from the ship. Four boats were. 





lar accident, which Scoresby has given after an original 
drawing by James Waddel, Esq—Penny Magazine. 
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‘WILFULNESS AND WEAKNESS. 
CHAPTER 1. 

“ Sae flaxen were her ringlets, 

Her eyebrows of a darker hue, 

Bewitchingly o’erarching, 

Twa laughing e’en o’bonnie blue.”— Burns. 

‘« What a beautiful place this is, Gertrude,” exclaimed 
Lucy Holton. ‘‘ How I should like to live here.” 

“ T wish you would try it for a fortnight, Lucy,’’ replied 
her friend. ‘‘ You would hate it before the first week 
was out, but then I should have the pleasure of your so- 
ciety for the time being ; and, indeed, if you knew whata 
doleful life I had here you would not refuse me.” 

‘**T would not refuse you, indeed, were I able to do oth- 
erwise, for you know, Gertrude, I should like it of all 
things, but papa writes that he wishes me to return assoon 
as possible, as he is obliged to leave my mother, who is 
not well, and therefore I am wanted home.” 

‘*Oh, pshaw!” replied Gertrude, pettishly, ‘I don’t 
believe they want you. Depend upon it, you are not half 
as important a personage as you think, Lucy ; so just wait 
and say—” 

‘* Excuse me,” interrupted Lucy. 

‘“* Well,” said Gertrude, “‘ ten to one, when you arrive 
home, you will find, as I once did, that you might just as 
well have staid as not. I remember once upon a time I 
took it in my head that the family could not get on a week 
longer without me, in consequence of a letter from some 
of them. I thought I would be dutiful too, and return at 
once. I don’t know what put it into my head, except that 
I was getting pretty tired where I was, and sol set off 
without delay, and cut off my visit by a week. When I 
reached home, they seemed quite surprised to see me, 
and, in fact, I found that papa had only put in the wish 
that I should return, either to fill up his letter, or because, 
perhaps, he thought I would never come, unless reminded 
from time to time that I was expected. I was quite put 
out, I assure you. Not that I cared about leaving my 
uncle’s, for I was becoming tired to death, and was rath- 


er glad of an excuse to get away, But then I might have 


enjoyed myself, and that would have been delightful. 
However, I have learnt one lesson which I have not for- 
gotten, that is, when T am well off, to stay and amuse my- 
self wherever I may be. So now profit by my experience 
and stay where you are.” 

“Thank you,” replied Lucy, smiling, ‘ but you know 
people never profit by any but their own experience.” 
And then, wishing to change the conversation, she said, 
“Your surely are not in earnest, Gertrude, in saying you 
do not like this place? I'never beheld a more beautiful 
spot. What an ‘exquisite view, with ‘that running 
stream—"” 


‘Oh, that running stream,” interrupted Gertrude, “‘ is 
the only thing I have any sympathy with, around me, It 
murmurs and frets and runs so hard, as if it were trying to 
get away, and vet, poor thing, like me, it is destined still 
to struggle ands ay. Thank heaven,” she added, vehe- 
mently, ‘I am not a fix.ure of nature’s. I am not plant- 
ed and rooted in this destitute place, and get away I will, 
before the year is out. Papa has no right to shut us up 
here just because he happens to like the place himself.” 

“« But, Gertrude,” said Lucy, gently, ‘I understood it 
was rather as a matter of prudence than pleasure that your 
father gave up his town house.’’ 

‘** Oh, yes,”’ said Gertrude, impatiently, “that was the 
cry. Whenever men want to do anything particularly 
disagreeable, they begin to talk of economy. But depend 
upon it, my dear, if they don’t happen to like these same 
disagreeable things themselves, they never would find out 
the necessity to do them. ‘However, I won’t stay here for 
one,”’ she added, decidedly, 

‘“‘ How do you mean to assert your separate indepen- 
dence then? if I may ask?” said Lucy, laughing. 

“ll marry, if there’s no other way,” she replied, reso- 
lutely. 

‘** Marry?” exclaimed Lucy, with the sudden animation 
the subject never fails to excite in a young girl, “‘ Who? 
Tell me all about it. Do, Gertrude.” 

““There’s not much to tell, Lucy,” said Gertrude, 
Jaughing. ‘I don’t think I can make a hero out of Sim 
Belmont, so you need not look so eager and interested. 
You are not going to hear a romance, | can assure you.” 

“Sim Belmont,” replied Lucy, with evident surprise 
and disappointment. ‘‘ Surely, Gertrude, you are notin 
earnest.” : 

“Indeed I am, my dear. Never more ‘so in my life. 
Sim, as I said before, is no hero, but he’ll do.” 

Lucy said nothing for a moment, and then began, with 
some hesitation :— 

** But, Gertrude, is not this rather a sudden resolution © 
1 remember Jast winter—”’ 

** You remember last winter that I used to laugh at him 
and call him a fool. SolI did. I had no more idea of 
having him then than you have now. But circumstances 
alter cases, my dear.” 

‘He is very amiable, gentlemanly and handsome,” said 
Lucy, slowly, who felt as if she must put the best face on 
the matter to her friend, since it was to be, and careless- 
ly answered. 

**Oh, as for that, Lucy, he is now just what he was 
then, a fool. In saying that circumstances alter eases, I 
did not mean to say that I had lost my senses yet, though 
I believe if I stay in this detestable place I shall; so do 
not run away with the idea that I am a fool as..well as 
Sim, and am in love with him—not a bit of it.” And then 
she laughed, with such a merry ringing laugh at the bare 
idea of such a thing, that Lizzy looked at her for a mo- 
ment in amazed perplexity, and then said, 

‘* You are not in earnest, I see it, Gertrude. You are 
only amusing yourself at my incredulity, and really I ac- 
knowledge that I deserved a little ridicule for believing a 
moment that you could think seriously of Belmont.” 

‘*T don’t know what you mean by my thinking serious- 
ly of Sim Belmont, my dear,”’ continued Gertrude, in the 
same careless tone of merriment, “‘ for to make hima 
subject of ‘ serious thinking,’ would be indeed a ‘ waste - 
of thought.’ But I mean to have him, nevertheless, and 
am as much in earnest, if not as solemn about it as you 
could desire.” ; 

“T do not understand you, Gertrude ; but I am sure you 
do not mean to trifle with your happiness:so madly,” said 
Lucy, earnestly. 

“You do not understand me, Lucy? Then, let me ex- 
plain myself to you,” said Gertrude, coolly. “I detest 
this place, and here papa is determined to stay. I love 
the city, and there is no prospect of my returning. I can- 
not and will not lead the life I have endured, since I came 
here. I feel imprisoned, cabined, cribbed, confined. 1 
cannot live without excitement and pleasure. Sim Bel- 
mont is, as I said before, a fool, but he.isrich, If I mar- 
ry him, I not only get away from here, but-I-shall at once 
have all that makes life desirable. Society, consequence, 
amusement, and above all, the power todo as I choose. 
Sim is. not only rich, but. good-natured. He’ll never un- 
dertake to plague or thwart me.”’ 

“I believe, indeed,” replied Lucy, “ that he would.ge, - 
through fire and water to serve you.” 

**T'don’t know about the fire,” said Gertrude, with an-. 
other burst of merriment, ‘‘ but as for the, water he has 
proved that already. It was the drollest thing I ever saw. 
I wish you had been here,’’ and the very idea of some in. 











cident or other connected with her lover seemed to 
amuse her so much, that for a minute or two-she gave 
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way to the sweetest, merriest,mocking peal of langhter 
ever heard. Her blue eyes sparkled with the spiritof mis- 
chief and fen, aa she continued: ‘You could not have | 
helped laughing yourself, Locy, if you had seen Sim as he 
emerged from his watery ordeal. But I'll tell you the 
story. We, that is, he and 1, were standing where we are 
now, and I saw a beautiful water-lily, on the opposite edge 
of the stream, I said I should like to have it toput in my | 
hair, without however an idea of Sim’s attempting to get | 
it, until I saw him look uneasy, and he said it was a pity 
the bridge had been swept away a few days before, or else 
he might have got it for me. So, half in fun and half to 
tease him, I coolly answered that where there was a will 
there was always a way. He now looked so really 
distressed that I was highly diverted, and persisted in re- 
quiring the flower and not his professions. If he really 
wished to please me, I should have had the flower in less 
time than we had been talking about it, and added some- 
thing about love that could not stand acold water bath, in 
rather a contemptuous angry manner, and would you be- | 
lieve it,” she continued, with one of her merry, and mu- 
sical peals of laughter, ‘‘ the poor old fool took me at my | 
word and dashed into the stream. It is a part of the mill | 
race, you know, and you have no idea of the force of the 
current. It is pretty deep, too, just there, and you never | 
saw saw such a funny, rueful object as he was, as he bat- | 
tled and fought, and struggled and kicked to keep his 
footing, I believe the creature was frightened. It is dan- 
gerous—there is no doubt of that,” she continued ‘ but 
the whole thing was so absurd, that I laughed until I 
could not not stand. I had to sit down upon the grass 
while he was making such a time of it. At length he got 
it, and succeeded in reaching terra firma again. But such 
an object! so drenched and shivering, I could not look at 
him without laughing.” 

“‘ Well,” continued Lucy, ‘I hope you wore his flow- 
er and looked your prettiest to reward him, poor feliow.” 


| 





' event in Gertrude’s life. 








“O no,” said Gertrude, again overcome by the fun of 
the whole affair, ‘‘ that was the best of all. It wasa poor, 
forlorn looking thing after he had got it. It was well 
énough growing amid the long grass on the other side of 
the river, but when he handed it to me, I saw the leaves 
were worm eaten and overflown, and without thinking, I 
threw it in the stream to sail after his hat, which he had 
Jost in this adventure, and which was now on an indepen- 
dent trip of its own to the city. You never saw anybody 
look so discomfitted. I do believe he would have been 
angry if he had dared.” 

“T should think he, might and with some reason,” re- 
plied Lucy. (‘It was enongh to anger any man.” 

“ T dare say, my dear,” she coolly replied. ‘* But Sim’s 
not aman. He is something between a goose and a wo- 
inan! ‘The idea of his being angry with me, that’s rath- 
er too good. Hie angry! He began to apologize for the 
flower not being fresher.” 

And so he did not even get gratitude for his adven- 
ture,” said Lucy, reproachfully. 

“No,” replied Gertrude, laughing, “ he got nothing but 
fever and aue.” ‘“‘ Fever and ague!’’ repeated lucy, 

“Certainly,” replied Gertrude, carelessly, ‘‘ Any fool 
might have expected that. The stream is icy cold at this 
season of the year.’ I don’t know,” she added, laughing, 
“whether Belmont has sense enough to keep himself out 
of the fire; but you see he has not, enough to keep him- 
self out of the ‘water, and so there’s the end of your ordeal, 
Lucy. ‘Its the only thing that, made me laugh while he 
was here,” 

“My dear Gertrude,” said Lucy, ‘‘ you really perplex 
arid distress me. You talk one minute of having made 
up your mind to have Mr. Belmont, and the next you are 
making sach fan of him, that I scarcely know what to 
think. You seem not only to despise him, but to hold his 
very affection in'contempt. And even were you in amore 
alm’ and serious mood, I should be at a loss to know 
wihiat' yoo mean. I know Belmont’s good points as well 
an@ perhaps better than you do. He is amiable, and has 
good manners. I believe his principles are good. If he 
marries the right kind of a woman, he will go through life 
fespectably. But,” added she, smiling, ‘‘ you are not the 
Woman, Gertrude. You want some one who will manage 

you, hot some one whom you ‘are to manage.” 

“ Thank you,” said Gertrude, “‘ that’s just what Idon’t 
want.” 

“ Your husband,”’ continued Lucy, without noticing the 
intérruption, “should command your respect—be one to 
whom you could look up.” 

‘** How tiresome you are, Lucy,” exclaimed Gertrude. 
‘“F} want no such thing. I only want one who will look 
up to me, and whose purse I can command. You know 
T am not romantic. I confess that if I could endow Sim 
with more sense, I would do it, for his folly wearies me 
amazingly.’ But then, when we are married, and he does 
not try to make himself agreeable, we'll do very well.. It’s 
that! that makes him such a bore now. But I fancy mar- 
ried"people don't undertake to amuse each other. Then 
the'tedium of the thing will be- over, and he’ll mind his 
busitiess and not interfere with me. I shall have my own 
way, and that’s all I want.” . i * 

Evén Mrs. Wallingford, who disliked the match, began 
to look upon matters in an ‘altered spirit, Belmont, it 
Was trdé,'was évery way inferior to her daughter, and in 
the city she used to say, ‘I cannot bear, my child, to see 
you wasting’ your time and attention upon that Belmont. 
He is a poor weak'creature.” But now worn, down and 
weafied ‘out, she said, “‘ He is good tempered; she has 
sétisé énough’ for two,” And then, the grand argument 
of’ wealth, nevét loses its power in the country. 


** Let her do as’she chooses,” said Mr. Wallingford. 

“I only pity the man who takes her. He will have his 
hands full.’’ Aud thus was settled the most important 
Beltiont was accepted, and an 
early day in autumn fixed for the marriage. 

[To be Continued.) 

[This story may appear too highly colored—but wilfulness is a 

folly that needs to be exposed, that it may be avoided.] 











Narrative. 
A EOsST CHILD. 


A few years ago, in the parish of Sydney, in the province of 
New Brunswick, America, the following circumstance oc-. 
curred: 

A young gentleman who had been out for some days on 
a hunting or shooting expeditien, reached the banks of 
Bear Creek, which he was desirous of crossing, being anx- 
ious to make his way home before night-fall. To his dis- 
appointment, the log bridge which he had passed the day 
before had been carried away by the current, which hap- 
pened to be very strong in that place. Remembering, 
however, having noticed a fallen tree across the stream 
lower down, he pursued his way. Just as he had reached 
the spot, and was preparing to cross over, his ear was at- 
tracted by the sound of footsteps upon the dry sticks ; the 
sound was accompanied by a cautious rustling movement 
among the thicket of wild raspberries that covered the’ op- 
posite space. 

With the alertness of a sportsman, anticipating a shot 
at a deer or bear, his fingers rapidl, found its way to the 
lock of his rifle; and, while his keen eye was warily fixed 
on the bushes, the hand apparently of a child, stained 
purple with the juice of the berries, was quietly raised to 
reach down a loaded branch of fruit! another instant, and 
the fatal bal¥ had been lodged in the heart of the uncon- 
scious victim. A cry of terror and of thankfulness burst 
from the lips of the hunter, as he sprang with’ eager haste 
across the stream, and approached the child. ~ It was.a lit- 
tle girl apparently not more than eight years old ; her torn 
garments, soiled hands, dishevelled locks*and haggard 
face, betrayed the fact that she had strayed from the for- 
est path; and been lost in the trackless wilderness. The 
child appeared overjoyed at the sight of the stranger, and 
told her artless tale with a clearness and simplicity, that 
drew tears from the eyes of her preserver, who felt, in- 
deed, as if he had been an instrument, in the Divine hand, 
sent to rescue the forlorn being before him from a melan- 
choly and painful death. 

Had not the loss of the bridge led him to seek another 
spot whereby to gain the opposite bank, she would, in all 
probability, have perished in that lonely spot ; but it was 
ordered otherwise, and the heart of the young man was 
filled with grateful emotion. He learned from the child 
that she had been sent by her mother to carry a basket of 
food to her father, who was chopping in the wood near 
the house; but that by some. mischance, she had strayed 
from the path, and misled by the echo of her father’s axe, 
she had wandered away in an opposite direction. Every 
attempt to retrace her, steps, only led her deeper and deep- 
er into the wood; but still she went on. At first, she 
said, she cried; a great deal; but finding her tears; and 
‘lamentations brought no relief, she consoled herself with 
eating some of the food she had brought with her. When 
night came on, she was overcome with weariness, and lay 
down to sleep in a sheltered place, and rose with the first 
sound of the birds to pursue her hopeless way. When 
she had exhausted her provisions, in the basket, she be- 
guiled her sorrows by seeking for herbs and berries. 

Fortunately, it was the season of summer fruits, or else 
the poor wanderer must have perished, On the third 
night she lay down to sleep, and heard, as she supposed, 
the tread of cattle near her. She said she was, very, glad, 
for she thought the dark creatures she saw moving. about 
in the dim light must be her father’s oxen; and’ she. call- 
ed to them very often, ‘‘ Buck, Bright!” ‘but they did not 
come nearer ; and she wondered she did not hear the ox- 
bell, Another night she said. she saw two great black 
shaggy dogs, which she thought: were neighbor Hewet’s 
dogs; but when she called them .by their names, they 
stood up on their hind legs, and looked hard at her, but 
did not come near her, and soon went .away into the 
wood; and she knew they were dogs, for that night she 
heard them howling. In all probability these animals 
were bears, for the woods abounded with those animals, 
and the stream the hunter, had crossed, bore the name of 
Bear Creek; the howling most probably arose! from wolves; 
but her innocent heart knew no fear., 

The day after this, she found herself near aideserted 
shanty ; the clearing on which. it stood was overgrown 
with strawberries and raspberry: bushes; and there-she re- 
mained picking the berries, and sleeping beneath its shel- 
tering roof at night. 

She'led the hunter to her solitary hut; and. here he 








proposed leaving her while he went. in search of: help to’ 


convey her home, or to some dwelling, house; but the 
little creature clung to him with passicnate | weeping, and 
implored ‘him so pathetically not to leave her again alone 
in the dark, lonely forest, that his heart ,was not!proof 
against her entreaties; and though weary. with his own 
wnncering®, he took the little. foundling on: his back and 
proceeded on his journey, occasignally resting’ on. the fall- 
en tinibers to ease him of his burden. 
The shades of night were closing in fast upon them, 





‘and the weary pair were making up their minds to pasa 








another night ander the shades of the wood, when the 
sound of water and the working of mill wheels broke upon 
their ears; and soon the light of the last. glow of sunset 
broke through-the trees in the-distance,-and=the child 
with a shout of joy exclaimed they must be near a clear. 
ing at last, for she saw light through the stems of the 
trees. Gladly did the poor way worn traveller hail the 
cheerful sight of the mill, and the neat log house beside 
it; and gladly did the kind inmates of the place receive 
and cherish the poor Jost child, who had been sought for 
till hope had departed from the hearts of: her sorrowin 

friends, and was reckoned among the dead. She had 
wandered away miles from her home, and been absent 
many days; but she ,had been supplied -with water and 
fruits, and her spirits had been wonderfully sustained dur- 
ing her wanderings.—Church of England Magazine. 
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THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


[Continued from page 143.] 
Epwarp, THE ConrEssor. 


Soon after Hardicanute came to the throne, he sent for 
his half-brother, Edward, the son of Ethelred and Emma 
received him with honor and affection, granted him a 
handsome allowance, and offered to share with him the 
government. But Edward was timid and retiring; and 
withal, very much of a monk in character. He would 
probably have preferred a monastery to a throne. But 
the Saxons were gaining ground in England; and they 
looked to him, to restore the Saxon line of kings to the 
throne. The Saxon nobles and prelates assembled in Lon- 
don, and elected Edward king. They were seconded in 
this by Earl Godwin, who has been already mentioned, 
He was now the most powerful nobleman in England 
nearly all the southern part of the island being under his 
control. Edward hated Godwin, for the part which he 
believed him to have acted in procuring the death of his 
brother Alfred. Godwin was not ignorant of his feelings; 
but he was a sagacious politician, and saw it necessary to 
place Edward upon the throne. But, before proceeding 
a step in the business, procured from Edward an exten- 
sion of his own dominions, and offices for his sons, and the 
assurarice that the past was forgiven. He also made Ed- 
ward consent to marry his daughter Editha. She wasa 
beautiful woman, of graceful manners, intelligent and pi- 
ous, of a cheerful, meek, and generous disposition. But 
Edward had such a deep-rooted prejudice against the fam- 
ily, that he would not love her. 

We have already related how Edward’s mother Emma 
had neglected her two sons Edward and Alfred. Edward 
suspected her of being privy to his brother’s murder ; and 
he could never forget how she had left them in poverty 
to eat the bread of stratigers. And, to aggravate his feel- 
ings, just before his coronation, he was in need of money 
and applied to her for it; but though rich, she refused to 
Jet him have it. But soon after his coronation he seized 
her treasures, and even drove away the cattle from her 
lands. She died in the tenth year of his reign, 

Edward revived ‘the old Saxon laws, which had been 
disregarded by the Danish kings, and administered justice 
with promptitude. He gained the good will of the people 
by his mild’ virtues, and his monkish. devotion ; for the 
people in that dark age had a superstitious reverence. for 
those who showed themselves much devoted to the forms 
of religion. 

But Edward made one great mistake, which not. only 
caused him mach trouble, but was a principal means of 
bringing in a race of Norman kings, to oppose the Eng- 
lish nation. Having been exiled at an early age, from 
his native land, and brought up at the court of his uncle, 
the dake of Normandy, his language, manners, and hab- 
its, were Norman ; and ke brought over, with him so many 
Norman chiefs and clergy, as to fill nearly all the higher 
offices with them. ‘They formed his court, and became 
his companions ‘and advisers. "The French language, 
also, became the language of the court; and the dress,and 
fashions of thé court were French. This, at length, dis 
pleased the people, and none more so, than. the powerful 
Earl Godwin, his own father-in-law. “The king’s, govern- 
ment became unpopular, and Earl Godwin became the fa- 
vorite of the people. 

In the year 1051, Eustace, Count of Boulogne, a French 
Nobleman, who had married Edward's sister, Lady Goda, 
came to pay the king,a visit. He was hospitably enter- 
tained at the court.of Edward; and seeing every thing 8 
completely French and Norman about. tlie court, he-was 
led to despise the Saxons. On’ his return. home, be and 
his company entered Dover in full, uniform, armed for 
war, and behaved very insolently toward the inhabitants, 
quartering themselves in’ their houses, without. leave. 
This raised thé Saxon blood ; and one of the townsmen 
resistéd the éntrance of oné of the count’s men, who, un- 
dertook to take up his quarters in his house. The French; 
man drew his sword and: wounded, the Englishman; and 
the Englishman, in return, slew the Frenchman. When, 


the ‘count heard of this, he marched his troop to, the plaee,: 


and killed the; Englishman, and then rode, through ‘the 
streets, striking men and women with their swords, and 
trampling children under their horses’ feet: The people! 
then’ named tliemselves, and a battle was. fought, ;in, which 
nineteen of the insolent’ Frenchmen were killed... The 
count then rode back to the king,.and entered a complaint 
against the citizens. Edward took up for his brother-in- 
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law; and as Dover was within the Dominions of Earl God- 
win, the king sent a peremptory order to him to chastise 
the people of Dover with the sword. The Earl sent back 
word that it. ill became the king to condemn without a 


hearing, the men whom it was his duty to protect. He / 


roposed that, in the first place, the magistrates of Dover 


should be called before the king and the judges, to give 


an account of their conduct. ‘This was just and reasona- 
ble. But Edward was surrounded with Normans, who all 
sided with the count ; and instead of agreeing to the pro- 
posal, he summoned Godwin himself to appear before his 
court, which was made up of prejadiced foreigners. God- 
win hesitated, and Edward threatened him and his family 
with banishment and cofffiscation of goods. By this time, 
the news of the outrage of the count at Dover, had been 
generally received among the Saxons, and created gener- 
al indignation. Godwin gathered his forces together, and 
was joined by a large body of the people. Patriotic asso- 
ciations were formed among them ; and Harold and Sweyn 
two of the Earl’s sons, collected large forces.. The Earl 
then appeared before Gloucester, where the king held his 
court, and demanded that count Eustace and his French- 
men, should be given up to justice. Edward sent to the 
two Earls, Siward and Leofric, who ruled in the North of 
England, and to Ranuff, a Norman, whom he had made 
Earl of Worcestershire, to come to his protection.. They 
came; but the people had seen enough of civil war, and 
the two armies were unwilling to fight each other. It 
was, therefore, finally agreed to refer all differences to a 
parliament to be assembled in London the following au- 
tumn. ‘The king and thé Earl exchanged oaths of fideli- 
ty, and gave hostages to each other; as it was the custom 
of those times, on making a treaty, for each party to give 
tothe other some of his near friends, to be kept as securi- 
ty for the fulfilment of the treaty. ih 

But, the king immediately set about raising an army, 
appointing his Norman favorites as commanders. And, 
when the time came for the parliament to meet, the city 
of London was filled with a numerous army. The Earl 
and his sons were summoned to appear before the assem- 
bly, without any guard. This Godwin refused to do, un- 
less proper security should be given for their safety. The 
parliament, being completely in the power of the king, 
then proceeded to pronounce sentence of banishment 
against the Earl and his family, requiring them to leave 
the kingdom in five days. Godwin with his wife and three 
sons, Sweyn, Tostig, and Gurth, fled to ‘Flanders, where 
they were kindly received and entertained by Earl Bald- 
win. Harold and his brother Leofwin fled to Ireland. 
Their property, lands, and houses, were taken by the 
king; and their governments and honors were given to the 
king’s Norman favorites. Editha, the queen, who. was 
Godwin’s daughter, was also confined in a monastery, of 
which the king’s sister was abbesg, and her property and 
jewels taken from her. 
The king was now relieved of aman who had hitherto 
kept him under some restraint; and he now began toshow 
his affection for the Normans more openly; and they 
flocked over in great numbers. ' Edward even invited Wil- 
liam, Duke of Normandy, (afterwards William the Con- 
queror, to pay him a visit.) The dake, who had always 
hed an eye upon England, was glad of the opportunity, 
inorder to lay his plans for the: future conquest of the 
country. He found Normans commanding everywhere: 
He was welcomed by the king; and it is said that Edward 
promised to make him his successor to the throne. After 
his visit; the Normans, who had already become insolent 


more so, 


These things created much discontent among the peo- 
ple; and Godwin and his sons did not fail to take advan- 
tage of it. They sent secret missaries all over the coun- 
tty, to prepare the way; and when everything was ripe, 
he set sail for England, with a number of ships ; and when 
he landed, he was hailed by the people as the deliverer of 
his country. ‘The Earl sent’a respectful message to the 
king, requesting a review of the! sentence passed against 
im and his family. But ‘Edward obstinately refused. 
Godwin repeated the request, and it ‘was again. refused. 
ut he was entirely unable to raise an army, his own sol- 
iets having gone over to the Harl; and: he :was obliged 
toyield. There was now a great’ scattering of the Nor- 
mans, who fled, in all directions; like a‘ flock of frightened 
theep. The parliament assembled, they agreed that the 
ormans were the cause of.the late troubles, and that 
odwin and his sons were innocent. The Normans, and 
French were outlawed ; and Godwin and his sons, (with 
the exception of Sweyn, who had been guilty of a high 
ttime,) were restored to all theit former property ‘and hon- 
%. Godwin gave Edward ove of his sons and a grand- 
‘on, whom he sent to the Duke of Normandy for safe 
keeping. Sweyn submitted to his fate, and throwing 
‘ade his honors and’ military dtess, undertook a pilgrim- 
ge to Jerusalem ; which, in those. superstitious. times, 
Was considered in the highest degree meritorious, and the 
means of purging away the blackest guilt. ame 
Godwin died, soon*after his restoration, and, his son 


nema the best one of. the family, succeeded, to hig do- 








‘ons. He was more popular, than, hig father,;'and he 
*on became more powerful. The king was now old.and 
reps and gave himself up to his deyotions., .He,died on 
ro 5th of January, 1066, and was buried in Westminster 
bey, which he had rebuilt, from. its foundation »/, N. 
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A Harry Man.—He that ig. out of debt—eats his own bread— 
7 Little home, knows where. it is, and’ is mise! enough tostay 
tre—should know that he is a hoppy rman!) 6. boo i 


and oppressive towards the English, were now still | 


Sabbath School. 


LITTLE EMMA. 
A correspondent of the New York Evangelist, writing from 
Piitnain, Ohio, gives the following account of an affecting and 
hopeful death in that place, in September last. 


Little Emma was ten years old. She had been for two 
or three years a constant scholar in the Sabbath School. 
Opposite her name, inher teacher’s class book, every 








turned. 

She was taken sick. Day after day she was confined to 
her little bed. The disease assumed a more malignant 
form. The-skill of her physician was baffled. The anx- 
iety of her parents for her recovery was written in their 
countenance. Little Emma discovered it, and asked her 
kind mother, ‘‘ Do you think that I'll get well?” 

Her mother replied: ‘‘ I cannot tell you, my dear child; 
you are very sick.” 

‘‘T know I am,” little Emma said. ‘‘ I know, too, if I 
do not recover, I have a home in heaven, which my dear 
Saviour prepared for me.” 

The disease was accomplishing its design upon her lit- 








brighter and brighter, and her conversation more heaven- 
ly. Ofdeath she spoke without a tear—of her Saviour 
with emotions of love. 

“I know,” she would say, “that he died for me.” 

One of more mature years could not have entertained 
clearer views of the great plan of salvation, and brighter 
dreams of heaven. 

The last day of her stay upon earth was at hand. She 
said: ‘* Mother! I know that I never can get well. I 
soon must die!’’ 

‘Her mother asked, ‘‘ Do you want to die and part with 
father, mother, brother and sisters, or live ?”’ 

‘Oh, mother!” she replied, ‘‘I love you much; my 
father, brother and sisters much; my Sabbath School, 
playmates and companions; but I love my dear Saviour 
more, and with him I desire to be.” 

She was sensible of her approaching dissolution, and 
called her parents and brothers and sisters around her 
bedside. ‘Taking eash separately, by the hand, she asked 
their forgiveness, wherein she had wronged them, and 
said, ‘‘ I forgive you.” 

After she had thus forgiven, and asked the forgiveness 
of her family, she took her mother, affectionately by the 
hand, and requested her to distribute her toys and articles 
of dress to this and that member of the family. Having 
disposed of her little possessions, she said : 

“‘ Now I am prepared to die. I never more shall meet 
you upon earth—never more go to Sabbath School. lam 
done, soon, with the pain of, this life. I go. to meet my 
dear Saviour. - My desire is, that you may so live as to 
meet'me in heaven. Farewell.’ 

Thus ended the life of little Emma. Although young, 
she left many evidences of her acceptance at the throne of 
mercy. ‘She knew in whom she trusted.” 


“Morality. 
ORIGINAL. 


THE SCHOOL BOY.—NO. VIE. 
Was. ir Ricut? 

| Our teacher, Mr. Bugham was a very punctual man. It 

was a very uncommon thing for him to be too early or too 
late at school. When the bell was tolling, he might al- 
most always be seen walking up the green’ ‘in his quiet, 
dignified manner, and when the clock sttuck nine, his 
Bible was opened upon the great desk, and all waited for 
the word, Ready. | Our teacher did not depend, upon the 
school-house bell—but upon: his own watch, aided by a 
kind of instinct acquired, by, long, habits of punctaality. 
As he entered the school room one morning, he found but 
few. of his pupils in their places,’and the bell had not been 
tolled as usual. A glance at the clock explained the mys- 
tery. There hacked still twenty minutes. to nine.. The 
bell for half past eight had been rung but a, short. time, 














ble notice, had not yet arrived. The teacher looked at 
his watch ih surprise, and found that it was'certainly nine, 
What then was the-trouble'with the clock?» He ven- 
tured to ask if any of the scholars had opened it, to move 
the hands, or stop the.pendulum. All were ignorant about 
the matter. In a moment Seth Green remarked that 
George Lombard came ‘to the school hopse soon after 
breakfast. Seth meant, to intimate that perhaps he was 
the rogue. Presently, George came, in, with ,two, other 
boys, who had been. persuaded, by him just; to go down to 
oak-hill after.some .acorns before. school. ; :‘ George," 
said the teacher, ‘* did you stop 'the clock this morfiing?” 
‘No, sir,” was the reply. At recess little Simeon’ Jen- 
kins one of the dcdrn-boys that had been’ off with George 
Lombard, went ‘to’ the-teaclier and said to him, ‘I am 
pretty sure George did stop, the:,clock,; for when. E.told 
him we should be tardy if we, went down, to oak-hill; he 
said he had fixed the clock so that we should not be late.” 
This was rather suspicioug, ) Before diswjissing the school 
at noon, the teacher remarked that he, was, very sorry to: 
learn what he, had from, Simeon, but; he, felt.i¢ his duty to 
investigate the matter further... ‘‘George Lombard,” said 
he,.in,a'firm,and'solemn tone,i‘‘did::you move the hands’ 
of the clock this morning?" “I did, Sir.” | * Why then’ 





Sabbath, was the number of a book noted—taken, re- | 


tle form. She grew more feeble, but her hopes grew. 


and those who depended upon that to. give them seasona- |- 


icharge to his uncle who, was a clergyman, an 





did you deny it this morning?” ‘You asked me, sir, if 
I stopped the clock. I did not stop it.’ Mr. Burnham 
was grieved, and many of the scholars looked indignant, 
that George should have sought to deceive his teacher by 
so wicked a subterfuge. ‘ Was it right for you, George 
to say as you did, and make no explanation of the matter?” 
George hung his head for shame, and made) no reply. 
‘Boys, was it right for George to do as he has done?” 

** No, sir, no sir,” was the quick reply from scores of 
boys.. And so I trust all,my readers answer, now that the 
| same question: is put to them. P—n. 














Nursery. 











CORDELIA AND JAMES. 

You may do as you please, said Cordelia to her brother 
James, but I shall go and learn my lesson, before I think 
of going to play. Besides, there is my Sabbath School 
questions, and I have not looked them over, and by Satur- 
day evening, you know I always want to say I have done 
all I ought to have done for the week. So said the 
thoughtful little girl to her merry brother, though in her 
heart she would very willingly have joined him, had not 
the command of duty prompted otherwise. 

But James would be heedless—he loved amusement 
better than study, and if he made a resolution to be more 
attentive and studious, the next day only dawned upon his 
broken resolution, and made him feel how difficult is a 
long-cherished habit to be thrown off. 

But the Sabbath came, and Cordelia rose at an early 
hour, took her Bible questions, and not only repeated but 
endeavored to understand what she was learning—and on 
this particular, I would say a word to those children, who 
think if they only repeat the words of a lesson, that no 
more is required of them. But let me tell. you, that I 
know no better comparison wherewith to liken such, than 
the parrot, who repeats very aptly all he is tutored to say, 
without understanding the meaning of a word of it. And 
what child would be compared to a stupid bird ? , 

‘But James Jay dozing upon his pillow, and did not rise 
scarcely in season to go to school, much more to look’ at 
his lesson. As might be expected, he appeared stupid and 
uninteresting ; for he could answer no question, but even 
carried the same gay and volatile spirit with him to charch. 
From the Sunday School, he went to the meeting house. ~ 
Here he could not escape reproof, but continued inatten- 
‘ tive during the whole service. But children are not aware ! 

how soon such behaviour deprives them of the esteem of 
all good people ; besides, it gives them no pleasure to in- 
terrupt the devotion of others. 

As they were seated at the dinner-table, their kind moth- 
er being indisposed and unable to go to. church, inquired .. 
of her'children about what they had heard, Cordelia.re- 
lated the substance of the sermon, while poor mortified 
James could only recollect that he had been uneasy and ~ 
inattentive. Their mother, finding James unable to re- 
peat anything he had heard, enjoined it upon him inthe ° 
afiernoon, to be more cateful, and treasure up what he 
could to relate to her upon the close of the service. And 
what do you suppose was all he could tell? Simply the: 
text, and no more. Having gotten! that by heart, he felt 
no uneasiness of conscience to attend. further: to the dis- 
course, and of course Jost all, the useful lesson, which he 
might have learned, as the sermon was upon the jndul- 
»gence of evil habits. He tried a thousand ways to, excite 
‘a smile from the ‘listening Cordelia, for he felt ashamed 
that she should receive his mother’s approbation, while he 
forfeited it by his own thoughtlessness. 

Bat who can tell where a bad habit will terminate, un- 
less'we check it? James began’ now to be forsaken by 
his. best playmates; his sister found but little time to 
throw away with him in folly, and he began to feel deso- 
late; for. we feel the need of society and sympathy, toen- 
joy any . thing, good or bad. ‘While ‘Cordelia therefore 
wag, daily improving, ‘cheerful and) pleasant, because she 
had an inward consciousness of having acted well, which 
is always a reward of itself, even without the approbation 
of others ; James was unhappy, vexed at trifles, becom 








more obstinate and disobedient, and finally his, conduct 


was such, that his mother was obliged to give him in 
: whom she 

thought would deal properly with him. 
: iy was a painfut duty thus to separate the little family, 


‘because those vile habits were creeping in'td interrupt do- *’ 


mesti¢ quiet—and it was ‘stij! as 
to go, ‘ 
| But we can evercome the worst faults. by care and con- ©: 
tinued effort, added.to the help: which our Father in héav- 


trying to James’ thus 


en.gives to all who, ask. his aid, . James was. soon 


this, in the family, where he, removed ;, and. though it. cost 





‘him many a struggle, yet every virtuous endeavor so re- 
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warded him by the inward satisfaction attending it, that 
he soon loved to be good for its own sake—so pleasant ts 
the path of duty, that the more we labor to walk in it, the 
more delightfully do we find it diversified with innocence 
and happiness ; and all which can make either children or 
men happy Here, and happier still hereafter. 

He has now returned to his mother and sister, who look 
to him as their support and comfort. He has secured the 
esteem of ‘all the good people in the neighborhood, and if 
he continues improving, will at some future day, should 
his life be spared to him, be an ornament to his country. 

[Juvenile Repository. 


Editorial. 
cel THE FLOWER POTS. 


BY JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D. 




















“ William, will you go to the store, and get me a couple of 
flower-pots 2” 

“ Yes, ma’ani,” said William, very cheerfully. 

“J don’t want them just now, but I shall before long.” 

“ Well, ma’am, I will get them for you.” 

“ I wish for two of the medium size. Say so to Mr. Janeway, 
and he will know what ones to let you have.” This request was 
made by a lady who was a widow, to William, who lived in the 
enjoining house. She had not lived there buta short time. 
She had got partially acquainted with William, and thought he 
was a very fine boy. He wasso neat in his person, so polite and 

correct in his deportment, that she thought she should like him 
for a neighbor very much. “What a very obliging boy, Wil- 
liam is,” said she to a neighbor who had called to see her. 

« I don’t know him, but I have heard a great deal of him asa 
good boy,” replied the visitor. William was busy erecting a 
play house for his sister. When Mrs. Walter saw that he had 
completed it, she stepped out and said to him, “if you are at lei- 
sure now, I should like to have the flower-pots in a few 
minutes.” 

“ Yes, ma’am, I am at leisure, I have sissy’s house all done; 
Vil get them for you in afew minutes. Ifyou havetime,I should 
like to have you step to the fence and see it.” 

Mrs. Walter stepped to the fence which separated her premi- 
ses from those of William’s father, and looked at the house 
which was built against the fence, 

“ What do you think of it, ma’am,” 

“| think it is a very nice play-house indeed. I hope you have 
a good little sister to play in it. I have seldom seen so nice a 
house.” 

William was pleased to hear his work commended, as boys 
are wont to be. The fact that she gave him praise did not render 

him less disposed to oblige her in the matter of the flower-pots. 

When she went into the house, he turned and went in also, 
and she supposed he was then going to get the articles she de- 
sired. She did not think it would be polite to remind him of it 
again. As soon as he got into the house, his sister asked him 
to make her a wooden knife, 

“J have just finished your house, and that is about as much 
as I can affosd to.do for you in one half-day ; and besides I have 
to go: right away to the store, and get something for Mrs. 
Walter. 

So saying, he passed along and was going out at the front 
door, when he found the newspaper which had been left by the 

carrier on the door-step. He took it up and opened it, and 
thought he would see what the news was, He thought he 
should have time enough to do so, and yet get the pots by the 
time Mrs. Walter would want them. True, she said she should 
want them in a few minutes, and a few minutes was not imme- 
diately. So he sat down on the door-step, and got interested in 
a story, contained in the paper, and forgot all about his promise 
to Mrs. Walter.. She, in the meantime, had taken up her plants 
and stood waiting for the pots to put them in, expecting he would 
come with them every moment. She waited, and waited, till 
her patience was weary, when she left her plants and went to 
the front door; to see if William was notcoming. She saw him 
on the steps reading. Perhaps she felt a little vexed that he 
had so little regard to his promise, especially since it put her to 
so much inconvenience, for she had a great deal to do that day. 
She, however, said nothing to him, but went and placed her 
plants in the earth, and employed herself about something else. 

When William had finished the story, he thought of his prom- 
we. “I guess I have been but a few moments reading it,” said 
he to himself. He ran to the store, and got the pots and brought 
them to Mrs. Walter. He saw that she didn’t look quite so 
pleasantly as she did in the morning. She thanked him with 
cold civility, and offered to pay him. He felt hurt at her man- 
ner, and at her offering to pay him. He said nothing, but 
thought it all over, and saw that he had been to blame, and 

rightly concluded that Mrs. Walter had seen him reading on the 
door-step. 

After all, perhaps, some one will say, it was a small matter to 
make a fuss about. We might say so properly enough, if it was 
asingle instance. But the truth was, William was in the habit 
of acting just in that way. He was seldom ready to do a thing 
at once. He must put it off for a little while, and the conse- 
quence was, that he put off some things fora great while, and 
some things forever. While he had many amiable qualities, yet 
no one could have any confidence that what he promised to do 
could be done in time, and even done at all. In consequence, 
he had fewer friends, and was far less highly respected than if 


THE POLICE. AND THE, DRUNKARD. 


As l turned the corner of one’ of the streets leading to that 
delightful promenade, the Battery, in New York. I noticed a 
well dressed man with the badge which designated him as a Po- 
lice Officer. As I had a leisure moment I put him a question, 
or two, as I sometimes can get some interesting facts from. thi 
class of men. He was not so kindly communicative as s 
persons ought to be to strangers, but I got something out of him. 
“T notice,” said I, “ now and then a man reeling with drunk- 
enness about your streets. Have the police anything to do with 
them!” 

“Oh! yes,” said he, “we march them off to the ‘station’ of , 
the district of the city where the drunkard is found, lock. him 
up till he is sober, and then the magistrate sends him, for a few 
days or weeks, as the case may be, to the “House of Cor- 
rection.” 

“ Well, that is a good disposal of them,” said I, “ for they are 
a great nuisance in the streets. But notice that all along these 
streets intoxicating liquors are sold to any miserable wretch whe 
will buy them. And as these rum-sellers are the cause of the 
drunkenness which you punish, can you not reach the fountains 
with your acts of justice, and so dry up the streams ?” 

“No! No!” said he, “ We have nothing to do with them,” 
and he made an abrupt exit as business called him away. Sol 
was left to my own musings. 

And I sat down under one of the beautiful shade trees in the 
Battery, and while gazing on the splendid scenery ot the Bay, I 
could not but keep on with the train of thought that,had been 
started, as I have related. 

The vice and the crime of a city is augmented an hundred 
fold by intemperance. Intemperance prevails so extensively be- 
cause there are so many allurements to drinking. A few cents 
will procure the hateful drag, and the diseased appetites of thou- 
sands lead them to the places of indulgence. Any difficulty in 
the way of getting the means of intoxication, contributes to les- 
sen the amount of drunkenness. Let the difficulty be such as 
would arise from closing up every shop where the poison is now 
sold, and vast numbers of drunkards would become sober men. 
The difficulty of getting ardent spirits would become so great, 
that the indulgence would be forborne. 

What an amount of money is expended in our cities in'pro- 
viding against'the evils growing out of the actual use of intoxi- 


being used. 

I saw in Boston a few weeks since, a poor, ragged, miserable 
wretch, taken by a police officer from the sidewalk where he Jay 
helplessly drunk, and put into Leveret strret Jail. As I saw the 
officer dragging him off, how could I fail of thinking of the man, 
who could have been willing to furnish him with the means of 
such misery and degradation. How many wicked spirits a man 
is willing to let loose to prey upon his fellow men, for the sake 
of a little gain? But there will be great reckoning by and by. 
And full justice will be done. x, 





(G> The Communication of A. 8. B. on the “ New Year,” 
was received too late for the occasion. 

A Communication about “Foolish Compliments,” is too per- 
sonal. The likeness would be recognized. Many a girl has 
been flattered and deceivéd by unmeaning “ tells”—and many 
a simple swain has imagined that a pretty face is sufficient to 
make a good wife. 








Dariety.. 


HOW TO SPELL CAT, 


At a dinner party of officers, during the last war with England, 
while conversing on the literary deficiences of some new offi- 
cers, Capt. S—— said, 

“ Doctor M——, are you acquainted with Captain G—— 
“Yes, I know him very well,” replied the doctor; “he’s one 
of the new set—but what of him?” “ Nothing in particular,” 
replied Captain S-—. “] have just received a letter from him, 
and I will wager you a dozen of old port that you cannot guess 
in six guesses how he spells Cat.” “Done,” said the doctor, 
“it’s a wager.” “ Well—commence guessing,” said S, “K-a- 
double t.” “No.” “K-a-t-e.” “No; you have missed it 
again.” “Well, then,” resumed the doctor, “C-a double t.” 
“No, that’s not the way; try again; it’s your last guess.” 
“C-a-g-h-t.” “ No,” said S——, “ that is not the way; you have 
lost the wager.” “ Well,” said the doctor, with much petulance 
of manner, “ how does he spell it?” “ Why, he spells it C-a-t,” 
replied S——, with the utmost gravity. Amidst the roar of the 
mess, and almost choking with rage, the doctor sprang to his 
feet, exclaiming: “Captain S——, I am too old a man to be 
trifled with in this manner.”—Spirit of the Times. 


WARS AND FIGHTINGS. 


Two boys going home one day, found a box in the road, and 
disputed who was the finder. They fought a whole afternoon, 
without coming to a decision. At last they agreed to divide the 
contents equally ; but on opening the box, lo, and behold! it 
was empty. Few wars have been more profitable than this to 
the parties concerned, 

e praise men for fighting, says somebody, and punish chil- 
dren tor doing the same thing, precisely. A specimen of hu- 
man inconsistency. 

We blame boys for setting dogs to fighting—are rulers less to 
blame for sending men to fight in ueigh 


boring countries ? 
THE ORKNEY BOY. 


Less than half a century ago, a son was born to poor nts 
in the secluded cluster of the Orkney Islands. ie wie Ene of a 
numerous family. These islands. are mostly sterile and rocky, 
The: people depend chiefly on fishing for subsistence. These 














he had not’ formed the evil habit of procrastination, 


parents.did what they. could to instruct their children in the ele- 


cating drinks; while nothing is done effectually against their’ 





ments,o f useful knowledge, and in the principles of religion, 
believe that the Bible was daily read in their house, an praye 
was addressed to God morning and evening. This son was a 
fishing boy in his early years. He became a sailor and visited 
distant parts of the world, especially the Moravian missionary 
stations in Greenland and Labrador. With pure habits and an 
intelligent mind, he advanced to office. When 1 saw him, he 
was on his way to visit his aged father and mother in the ob. 
scure island. And when you may be in the proud steamer on 
one of your Western lakes, then think that Captain A. was the 
Orkney boy.—Puritan. 


NICHOLAS FIRST, EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 


On some festival day a little girl was intent to see the Empe- 
ror. As the procession moved by, the little girl in high excite. 
ment was exclaiming, “Which is tif Emperor?” Nicholas 
heard her voice, taking off his hat bowed to her with a pleasant 
smile, that she might distinctly recognize him. A different 
anecdote is told of his father, the Emperor Paul. He was pass. 
ing an Englishman, who did not stop and take offhis hat. “ What! 
do you not know whoT am?” “Let it please your Majesty, | 
am near-sighted, and did not see your Majesty.” “Here, take 
this rouble and buy you a pair of spectacles, and wear them 
while you remain in my dominions.” —1b. 


A GOOD CHARACTER. 


A good character is to a young man, what a firm foundation 
is to the artist who proposes to erect a building on it; hé can 
build with safety, and all who behold it will have confidence in 
its solidity; a helping hand will never be wanted—but let a sin- 
gle part of this be defective, and you go a hazard, amidst doubt- 
ing and distrust, and ten to one it will tumble down at last, and 
mingle al] that was built on it, in ruin. Without a good char- 
acter, poverty is a curse—with it, it is ‘scarcely anevil. Happi- 
ness cannot exist where good character is not. 


ANECDOTE OF A NUT. 


In Mr. Waterton’s Essays there is a remarkable statement of 
a nut deposited for winter by some nut-eating animal under an 
old mill-stone which lay in a field, springing up through the 
central aperture, and Mr. Waterton goes on to say—“ In order, 
however, that the plant might have a fair chance of success, I 
directed that it should be defended from accident and harm by 
means of a wooden paling. Year after year it increased in size 
and beauty ; and when its expansion had entirely filled the hole 
in the centre of the mill-stone, it gradually began to raise up the 
mill-stone itself from the seat of its long repose. This huge 
mass of stone is now eight inches above the ground, and is en- 
tirely supported by the stem of the nut tree, which has risen to 
the height of twenty-five feet, and bears excellent fruit.” 


FORCE QF AFFECTION. 


While the convicts were proceeding a few days ago from 
Clonmel to the depot in Clove, they had to pass through the 
village of Clogheen, where one of them had formerly resided, 
His family Frinered round the car to bid him farewell. He 
grasped his little son in his arms, and it required actual violence 
to separate them. When the child was taken from him, he call- 
ed out to young Mr. Vowell, who had the convicts in charge, 
“ Oh, Mr. Harry, my heart is broken!”—then fell back on the 
car, and expired before the party had reached the next town. 

[Irish Paper. 


HOPE—ETERNITY—GRATITUDE. 


A deaf and dumb child gave the following replies to questions 
put to him: 
b Ryle is Hope ? 
. The Blossom of Happiness. 
p is Eternity ? 
. The Life-time of God. 
Q. What is Gratitude ? 
ths. The Memory of the Heart. 














_ Remarx.—The best answer to a slander, is to answer noth- 
ing; and so to carry it,as though the adversary were rath- 
er to be despised than minded. 


Apvice.—Aim at the greatest possible degree of usefulness. 


meee | 
Poetry. 


ORIGINAL, 


SUCH MUSIC AS I-LOVE. 


A little child sat thoughtfully, 
Beneath a spreading tree; 

And gazed into the deep blue sky, 
But did not notice me. 

















A bird was singing overhead, 
A glad and joyous song; 

And. Vike a morning hymn of praise, 
Glided the notes along. 


A song of praise for liberty, 
The bird did sweetly sing; 
And still the child sat listening, 
To his thanksgiving hymn. 


But when the little warbler ceased, 
And the last thrilling note 

Still lingered faintly on the ear, 
From his soft swelling throat, 


The sweet child raised her lovely head, 
As if she looked for more; 

Or longed to hear the same soft notes, 
Which she had heard before. 


And then she sang a gladsome song, 
So full of joy and love, 

I thought she must have learned it from 
The angel choir above, 


I cannot tell the reason why, 
— the unbidden tear, 

At that sweet song sprang to my eye 
As the notes reached = pont me 


And, when the little warbler ceased, 
Well pleased I turned awa 





And wished that all the world tnight hear, 


What I had heard that day. Frona. 
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